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his reelection to the Senate. For a moment it
seemed as though he might receive some Repub-
lican support. Eastern Republicans who felt that
he was now fighting their battles against the ad-
ministration counseled their Illinois friends not
to oppose him; but these Illinois Republicans had
minds of their own and nominated Abraham
Lincoln as their first and only choice for the
United States Senate. Aside from the relentless
and often insidious opposition of the administra-
tion, Douglas seemed to have every advantage in
this interesting contest. He was known every-
where; he was always sure of an audience; he'
enjoyed the favor of the Illinois Central Rail-
road which put special trains at his service; he
drew liberally upon his own pecuniary resources ;
he was aided by a gerrymander which gave the
Democrats an advantage in electing members of
the legislature. He forfeited some of these ad-
vantages, however, when he accepted Lincoln's
proposal of a series of joint debates, for Lin-
coln had no such following and could command
no such public attention. The picturesque fea-
tures of these joint debates, in which Lincoln ap-
pears for the first time as a national figure, have
given them perhaps an undue importance. So
far as Douglas was concerned, they only widened
the breach between him and the dominant fac-
tion of his party by forcing him to deny the full
force of the Dred Scott decision as interpreted
by friends of the administration. Douglas pro-
fessed to accept the decision as commonly under-
stood and to Lincoln's insistent demand that he
explain how the people of a territory, under the
vaunted principle of popular sovereignty, could
forbid slavery, when the Supreme Court had de-
clared that Congress had not that power under
the Constitution, he replied that the decision of
the Court was only obiter dictum on that point
and that, no matter what the Supreme Court
might at some future time decide as to the ab-
stract question, slavery could not exist anywhere
without police regulations, which could only be
established by the local legislature. If this was
not good law, it was a truthful statement of the
course of American history whenever federal
law has run athwart deep-seated local convic-
tions. The vote throughout the state gave the
Republicans a popular majority, but only a mi-
nority of seats in the next legislature. When
the two Houses met in joint session, Jan. 6,1859,
Douglas received fifty-four and Lincoln forty-
six votes for the United States Senate.

Douglas had won a great personal triumph,
but he had still to discover that his worst foes
were those of his own political household. He
was deposed from the chairmanship of the Com-
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mittee on Territories and regarded with hardly
disguised hostility by his Democratic colleagues
from the South. He smothered his resentment,
however, attended the Democratic caucus, and
gave his cordial support to Slidell's bill for the
purchase of Cuba, determined to prove his or-
thodoxy on party policies wherever he could.
On Feb. 23, he was drawn into a debate in which,
hard pressed by Jefferson Davis and other South-
ern senators, he declared himself utterly opposed
to any active intervention by Congress to pro-
tect slave property in the territories. Thence-
forth he threw restraint to the winds and lost
no opportunity to force the fighting. In letters
which he allowed to find their way into the news-
papers, he denounced any attempt to revive the
African slave-trade or to read into the party
creed any such new issues as a congressional
slave code for the territories. He prepared an
elaborate essay, which was published in Harper's
Magazine, on "The Dividing Line between Fed-
eral and Local Authority," in which he attempt-
ed to reconcile popular sovereignty with the
Dred Scott decision.

When, then, the Democratic convention met
at Charleston in the following April, the lines on
which it would divide were already drawn. The
majority report of the Committee on Resolutions
asserted the right of Congress to intervene in a
territory to protect slave property; the minority
reports upheld the principle of non-intervention.
Both factions agreed to frame a platform before
naming candidates; but when one of the minority
reports was adopted seven of the Southern dele-
gates protested and withdrew. The rest of the
delegations then proceeded to ballot. Douglas
led on all fifty-seven ballots but could not com-
mand the necessary two-thirds; and on the tenth
day the convention adjourned to meet two
months later in Baltimore. There, on June 23,
after the withdrawal of the other Southern dele-
gations, Douglas was nominated by acclamation,
upon receiving all but thirteen votes on the sec-
ond ballot. The bolters nominated John C.Breck-
inridge as their candidate. The Democratic
party was hopelessly rent in twain. The nomina-
tion of Abraham Lincoln by the Republican par-
ty and of John Bell by the Constitutional Union
party further complicated the political situation.

At the outset of the campaign Douglas be-
lieved that he would carry most of the Southern
states and enough free states to insure his elec-
tion, or at least to throw the election into the
House of Representatives; but as the summer
wore on, he became less confident. His active per-
sonal campaign was sharply criticized as a re-
grettable innovation; but his intimates knew that
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